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AMONG THE STARS 
Charles G. Girelius 

You have looked into the heavens at night, 

And thought, “How wonderful it would be 
to live among the stars!” 

But you are living now among the stars, 

For Farth is all the star you need. 

Could you but stand on the shining heights 
of Venus, 

You would see Earth beaming splendidly 
in the heavens, 

Ranking herself with the morning and 
evening stars. 

You are traveling now on the starlit paths 
of the Infinite. 

* * 


A SONG OF THE SOUL 


Vincent Brown Siiliman 
Not of empty tomb and angel 
Shail be my song today; 
Yet will I sing of Easter 
And what it has to say: 
Not of death and resurrection 
Nor hopes of life to be— 
Many there be that sing them; 
There is other victory. 


A song of the soul I sing, then, 
A song of the soul of man: 

The soul and its high endeavor— 
Its dream, its hope, its plan; 

The soul and its sense of duty; 
The soul—its thought of God; 

The soul—its eternal triumph; 
The soul—its strength to pled. 


Defeat is the soul’s stern challenge; 
Doubt is its testing-time: 
Death has no fear or terror 
To bow the soul, sublime. 
Defeat and doubt—well knew them 
The Man of Galilee— 
And death: a soul triumphant, 
The Easter victory. 
* * 
A TRIBUTE TO UNITARIANS 
Charles W. Eliot 
I have never seen any persons who met 
anxiety, pain, sorrow, or death more 
calmly, more bravely, or with more resig- 
nation or more serenity than the Unitarians. 
The Unitarian faith is dear to me be- 
cause I was born into it, and educated in 
it; and because I have found it to be in my 
own personal experience, and in my ob- 
servation of others, the most cheerful faith 
in the world in times of ease and prosperity, 
and the surest reliance of any faith in the 
world in times of trial and adversity. . . . 
If 1am thankful for anything in this world, 
as I often am for the many privileges of 
my lot, | am thankful I was born into and 
have always lived in the simple, fundamen- 
tal convictions of our Unitarian faith. 
To propagate that faith is, to my thinking, 
a holy thing, a sacred duty. 


Significant Sentiments 


LIFE AND DEATH 
Rabindranath Tagore 

I was not aware of the moment when I 
first crossed the threshold of this life. 

What was the power that made me open 
out into this vast mystery like a bud in the 
forest at midnight! 

When in the morning I looked upon the 
light, I felt in a moment that I was no 
stranger in this world, that the inscrutable 
without name and form had taken me in 
its arms in the form of my own mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown 
will appear as ever known to me. And 
because I love this life, I know I shall love 
death as well. 

The child cries out when from the right 
breast the mother takes it away, In the 
very next moment to find in the left one 
its consolation. 

*  * 
EASTER 
Frederic J. Gauld 
in the Bulletin of the First Parish, 
Cohassei, Mass. 

Easter, happily, talls in our northern 
hemisphere in the days of spring. It 
speaks not only of a life beyond this world 
of sense, but of a renewal upon earth. It 
signalizes the resurrection of dormant life 
in leaf and bud and blossom. It sym- 
bolizes the rise of hope out of fear, of life 
out of death. If the bright vision of life 
has been dulled and its beauty and wonder 
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changed into a commonplace old story, | 
we may enter once more into the marvelous |} 
temple of life with childlike hearts. If 
we have failed in duty, if we have grown ]} 
weary in service, we may gladly accept this — 
new day of opportunity, and renew our — 
ardor and zeal and find joy in service and 
progress. If we are discouraged with our — 
mistakes and faults, let us arise out of our — 
dead selves to newness of life and make the © 
coming days glad with wiser living, more © 
loving service, and more gracious comrade- ; 
ship. We may feei the springtide of new ; 
forces in our lives and be glad that we have ~ 
a new chance to recreate our world in © 
beauty and joy. The world needs a new 
baptism of love and faith. Let us pour 
our own faith and love into the sadness and || ] 
discouragement of this troubled time. 
* * 
HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 
Joseph Fort Newton 
in The Christian World 

An eastern king asked his vizier to in- © 
terpret a dream that came again and again. 
The vizier listened while the king told his 
dream and replied: “‘O king, your ‘reaall 
unfortunately means that every relative of © 
yours will die before you, leaving you the : 
lone survivor of your family.” 

The king was so enraged at such a pre- J 
diction of bad fortune that he ordered the }} 
vizier to be beheaded; and it was done. Jf 
But the dream kept recurring and the king 
was troubied by it. He selected a new |} 
vizier and asked his interpretation. The | 
new vizier, knowing the fate which had 
befallen the first one, replied: iI 

“O king, it is a happy dream. Some } 
kindly spirit is trying to tell you good news. | 
It means that you are a very fortunate ]] 
man; you are destined to outlive all your | 
relatives.” The king was so pleased with }f 
this happy reading of his fortune that he 
gave high honor to the vizier and doubled 
his salary. 

Both viziers gave the same interpreta- 11 
tion of the dream, but one made it bad 
news and the other good news. It was a 
difference in tact, of insight, of point of 
view and, perhaps, of tone of voice. It all 
depends on how we say a thing. One can 
say almost anything if one puts himself in 
place of the man he says it to. 

“When you say that, smile,” said the 
Virginian in the Owen Wister story to a 
man who had called him an ugly name. 
The smile took the sting out and kept it 
from being an insult. The merest change 
or inflection in the tone of voice can carry 
either happiness or misery into the heart 
of another and spoil a day. 

Of course, we must tell the truth, and 
some truth, no matter how softly spoken, 
is unwelcome. But we leave too mani 
hurts and scars by forgetting that the 
human voice is like an organ on which we | 
can play harsh notes or haunting notes, 
echoing our spirit and our moods. Our |} 
gentle words are the only words we do Jj} 
not regret. 
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1 ask not far before to see, 
| But take in trust my road; 
j Life, death, and immortality 
iF Are in my thought of God. 


nl? 


are decorated with flowers and the service is 
joyous. This seems to signify a perennial 
interest in the great question, ‘‘Does human 
‘personality survive death?” In the liberal churches 
ithe congregations will listen to expositions of our 
{beautiful Easter faith. Their outlook on life is the 
(most joyous in history. They have left behind the 
jidoctrine of eternal punishment, and they know that 
J immortality does not depend upon our believing in 
“it. The world has been delivered from a great fear. 
We no longer hold a conception of the immortal life 
fthat excludes the majority of the human race from 
“happiness. A few generations ago almost nobody 
sdoubted the continuation of personal existence, but 
vif many believed implicitly they also trembled. Im- 
mortality was a certainty, but it was dreaded. Many 
good men spent their lives in fear lest they should not 
*be accepted at last. There was almost no one who did 
Ynot fear for himself or for some of those whom he 
sloved. 
| Today a vivid belief is less general. For most, im- 
(mortality, is a beautiful hope. There are some even 


at ho prefer extinction. They are weary and feel that 
a 
{ 


0 N Easter Sunday the churches are filled; they 


‘iconsciousness is a burden. They long for rest as the 
‘Buddhists do, and Swinburne expresses the same 
Fattitude in his beautiful poetry. Many take comfort 
tin the thought of annihilation. Yet others, such as 
© Professor Huxley, declare they would rather be in hell 

chan cease to be, especially in the upper vues where 


i-oositive. It holds that if life continues after death it 
Uwill mean fulfillment of our higher aspirations, it will 
foring the experience of continued growth and ad- 
fivancement. 

i There are two ways in which those who cherish 
2-his great hope try to assure their own hearts. One is 
hrough psychic research. There are some who feel 
hat post-mortem existence has been proved; others 
fare doubtful. The wise plan seems to be to keep our 
minds open. Any day proof positive may be found. 
| [t is interesting to consider the radical reconstruction 
jof many people’s views of life that such a discovery 
‘would entail. They have no place to put such a dis- 
yeovery! I prefer the way of philosophy and religion, 
she way of religious insight supported by philosophic 
‘reason. The poet has concisely expressed this spiritual 
‘attitude in the words: “Life, death, and immortality 
jare in my thought of God.” If God is, if he has been 


The Life Eternal 


George R. Dodson 


appropriately symbolized by the life and teaching of 
Jesus, if good men and women are places where 
reality breaks through, if we are dear to the Central 
Heart of Being, then we have no reason to be anxious 
about our destiny. We do not know, we cannot 
imagine, what awaits us, but, as Emerson has said, 
‘All that we have seen teaches us to trust where we 
have not seen.” 

If, on the other hand, materialism and mechanism 
are the whole truth; if there is no spiritual life in the 
universe; if we are the miraculous products of forces 
vastly below us in the scale of being; if personality is 
the result of accidental configurations of atoms which 
did not foresee us and which cannot love us because 
they are dead and unconscious, then immortality is 
an idle dream. It is fortunate that this is so, for who 
would desire to awake from the sleep of death and find 
himself in a meaningless universe, hallowed by no 
divine presence, the sport of forces which are indif- 
ferent to us because they are indifferent to every- 
thing? 

If a scientific man rejects the religious view of 
life, he cannot do so in the name of science, and if he 
accepts it, his attitude is likewise a venture. But, as 
Socrates in the Phaedo says, ““The venture is a glorious 
one, fair is the prize, and the hope great.’’ Sir Oliver 
Lodge puts it thus: “I tell you that the universe is 
noble and splendid beyond our imagination. Let us 
not take a pitiful, mean outlook. Have faith in the 
future, lift up your hearts, be not afraid. Greet the 
unseen with a cheer. Nothing is too great or too good 
to be true.” Humanity marches forward ‘‘under or- 
ders ever sealed and battles ever on a doubtful field.”’ 
In the beautiful words of the Phaedo, the Platonic 
Socrates speaks of the downcast soul, oppressed with 
the fear that Greek materialism may be true. She is 
like a prisoner looking through the bars and wallowing 
in the mire of ignorance. Then came philosophy, 
seeing how terrible was her confinement, and received 
and gently comforted her and sought to release her 
through the vision of noble truths. Philosophy bids 
the soul to trust in herself, in her reality, and her own 
apprehension of pure existence. The impression made 
by this dialogue, in which scenes of suffering and 
death are clothed with beauty, is overpowering. When 
one has read the last sentence it is not hard to believe 
in immortality. The unsophisticated mind knows 
that there is something in Socrates’ life and heroic 
death that is not taken account of in materialistic and 
mechanistic philosophies. In the presence of heroism, 
of spiritual grandeur and beauty, faith is not difficult. 

So, too, it is easier in our best moments than 
when we are weary or oppressed by the apparently 
needless sufferings and irrationalities of the world. 


} bv 
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Our faith comes in these moments, moments of which 
Wordsworth was speaking in his great Ode: 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


There are two conceptions of immortality in the 
New Testament. One is that of endless time, phe- 
nomena! existence without end. The other, as stated 
in the fourth gospel, is as follows: This is Eternal life, 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. This profound and beautiful 
conception has been that of many spiritual thinkers. 
It is not, and perhaps never can be, popular, for the 
air at this elevation of thought is rarefied, and not 
everyone can live there. 

The difficulty concerns the nature of time. This 
is giving the philosophers much trouble, and it grows 
more mysterious and more baffling the more it is 
thought about. For thinkers such as Dean Inge, the 
spiritual world, the highest reality, is non-spatial and 
non-temporal. Religion is belief in the reality of the 
Absolute Values: Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
Though these realities appear amid chance and 
change, they are beyond them and are eternal. Eter- 
nal also is the life which in time is consecrated and de- 
voted to these imperishable values. The clearest 
statement I know of this concept of eternal life is by a 
non-mystic writer, a philosopher, Joseph A. Leighton. 
He writes: 

“Faith in the conservation and enhancement of 
spiritual values is a rational faith. Indeed, it is the 
basis of faith in the reasonableness and goodness of 
the cosmical order itself. If the spiritual values of 
human existence at its highest term of development 
and achievement do not endure, amidst all the changes 
and chances of this mortal universe, there seems to be 
no stable or coherent meaning in existence. Then the 
universe is irrational—indeed it is no universe at all. 
Faith in the continuance and enhancement of the in- 
trinsic values—faith in truth, in beauty, in friendship, 
in love and harmony of life—in short, faith in reason 
and the worth of spiritual life—such faith is only 
another name for faith in the persistence of spiritual 
individuality. For, I repeat, these values are real only 
as functions of personal experience and deed. To 
have faith in the permanence of intrinsic values is to 
assume the enduring reality of selves who know truth, 
feel beauty, who love and win spiritual harmony. 

“On the other hand, this is eternal life here and 
now—to know and to live for and in the higher values 
of the spirit. It is to empty life of all meaning to sup- 
pose that the only value which the present existence 
can have is that of a mere preparation for some future 
and different state of existence. True immortality 
does not consist in a mere continued existence in time, 
in which the attainment of genuinely satisfying and 
lasting values is postponed to some other and future 
stage oflife. Ifwetake the terms “God” and “‘Christ”’ 
in a sufficiently inclusive humanistic sense to embrace 
the supremacy of all spiritual (that is, of intellectual, 
esthetic, moral and other interpersonal) values, we 


may say—‘This is eternal life, to know God and Jesus |} 
Christ whom he hath sent.’ ”’ 

Apropos of this concept, Dean Inge remarks that 
many people cannot believe in the reality of the eter- || 
nal world unless they can picture it by symbols drawn | 
from space and time. That is, unless that which 
transcends time can be represented as duration. 
They should, therefore, he thinks, be allowed to use }} 
these symbols, since without them their thoughts of |] 
the spiritual world are likely to become hazy or be 
lost altogether. I agree with Dean Inge, Jowett, |} 
Rashdall, and Bishop E. W. Barnes, that belief in im-_ 
mortality stands or falls with belief in God, and this | 
theistic faith is ‘‘based upon the intuition, derived from }} 
and confirmed by all rightly interpreted experience, |} 
that the values of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth are of | 
supreme importance in the cosmos.”’ | 

It comes down, then, to this, does it not, that if |} 
God is, if love is at the heart of the world, we may both }j 
desire and hope to live hereafter? But if God is not, }}} 
we do not want to live. Intolerable would be exist- }}} 
ence in a lifeless, meaningless, Godless universe! The }}} 
thought is enough to freeze the blood in one’s veins! }} 
This faith, though general, is satisfying. It sustains }}} 
us to believe that if it is best for us to live, we shall live. ||} 
We know not what experiences await us, but we would ]}| 
rather have it the way it is, although we do not know || 
how it is, than have anything we might desire for our- | 
selves. | 

This sermon may properly close with two very | 
beautiful expressions of this rational faith. One is by | 
Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge. It is as follows: ‘“These | 
are matters we may trustingly leave—where indeed, } 
whether trustingly or not, we must leave them—with } 
the infinite love which embraces all our loves, and the 
infinite wisdom which comprehends all our needs; 
assured that the father of the house whose mansions }]} 
are many, and the father of spirits whose goal is one, ji} 
will find the right place and connections and nurture | 
for every soul he has caused to be; that in the eternities jj) 
the thing desired will arrive at last; that seeking and ]}} 
finding are divinely evened. Let us rest in th 
thought that life must be richer than all our experi 
ence, nay, than our fondest dream.”’ 

The other is by one of the greatest of livin 
scholars, Bishop Ernest W. Barnes. No man living 
perhaps, has a greater knowledge of science as well as |) 
the spiritual life of mankind. Near the close of his } 
monumental work, “Scientific Theory and Religion,” |) 
we find these words: “‘Do we but rise for a moment |} 
above the waters of unconsciousness and, after a brief | 
glance around, sink again to eternal oblivion? If such }}) 
is indeed our fate, then surely the mystery of human |} 
life is unfathomable: unreason must sit enthroned I] 
above meaningless change. i} 

“Now, I for one, cannot believe that within ; 
few years my attempt to understand the universe will |i} 
have ceased. So, as I come to the end of these lec- |} 
tures, I turn to whatever awaits me with hope an 
courage. The world is full of surprises and perplexities, || 
but it is not a chaos. There is order within it. Reason jj} 
and beauty and much goodness have gone to its mak- || 
ing. dl am, like each of yourselves, one of its children. |}! 
Our high thoughts and hopes and desires belong to the }}/ 
life of the spirit manifested within it. Behind the} 
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i 5 ' is 
‘world, controlling nature, is the creative spirit to whom 


j we are somehow akin. That spirit is not a cold foe 
¢ working through blind and pitiless torces; but is the 
‘source of our aspirations, friendly to our search for 


The Future Life: 


F it be true, as I think it is, that the belief in a 
future life (along with the beliefs in God and 
Freedom) has a biological rather than a theo- 

logical origin, its roots lying in the depths of 

athe life-force which actuates us all, and will continue 

‘to actuate us no matter what philosophies rise or fall 

'—if this be true, it would seem to follow that the fate 


4 ches : in churches nor on the arguments of philos- 
/ophers either for it or against. The life-force which 
ygave it birth can be relied on to keep it alive, in spite 
both of arguments which prove it incredible and of 
farguments which make it more credible than it natu- 
lirally is—perhaps the more dangerous of the two. 

ii This, I think, the reader will find confirmed if he 
Bvil take the trouble to put himself through the fol- 
ylowing mental exercise. 

q Whatever his present ‘‘views”’ on this matter may 
be, I will suggest that before giving his reasons for them 
/he should examine himself, without prejudice, for the 
/purpose of ascertaining what influence, if any, the idea 
sof a future life is having, here and now, on his general 
Chabits of thought, feeling, and conduct. I suspect 
#that he will find it to be considerable. Doubtless, if 
(he has formally rejected the belief, he will say it has 
‘no influence at all. But is that really so? My own 
jexperience, which can hardly be an uncommon one, 
Ninclines me to answer in the negative. I have myself 
#passed through a phase of theoretical disbelief, when 
ithe arguments against the future life seemed to me not 
r only weighty, as they still do, but decisive. But, on 
sexamining myself candidly, I was astonished at finding 
the extent to which my general habits of thought, 
Heeling, and conduct-—my “attitude towards life’ as 
we now rather oddly term it—still remained under the 
influences of the belief I had repudiated. Theoretically 
Sand outwardly I was for the time being a disbeliever, 
"but practically, inwardly, and for the most part un- 
consciously, I was still behaving myself as though I be- 
vlieved what my intellect had rejected, and quite in- 
apable of behaving myself otherwise. “The thun- 
‘der,”’ as Bunyan says, ‘‘was gone, but the hinder part 
‘of the tempest remained.” And I observed the same 
ithing, or thought I did, in those of my friends who 
“agreed with me in regarding the idea of a future life as 
illusory. Their behavior was on the same general 
jlines as mine, and as all men’s, whether believers or 


/not. 


' And it was a kind of behavior in which I de- 
‘tected, unmistakably in my own case, the presence 
fot something which, as Hamlet says, was “gvving ws 
‘pause,” checking us when we should otherwise be un- 
ichecked, including hesitations at points where we 
jshould otherwise have been headstrong, infusing an 
‘2lement of unconscious circumspection into our walk 
jJand conversation—something that was evidently 


knowledge, the kindly guardian of our destinies. 
Therefore I am certain that our search will not end 
with death, labor and struggle will not be in vain. 
At the last we shall know even as we are known.” 


Why We Believe 


L. P. Jacks 


‘puzzling our wills’ and making us “rather bear 
those ills we had than fly to others that we knew not 
of.”” What wasit? Icould give only oneanswer. It 
was the dim sense of “the undiscover’d country, from 
whose bourn no traveler returns.”’ 
“Ay, there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuftled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause.” 
Yes, must and does. 

I invite the reader, then, to interrogate himself in 
this matter, with no thought of scoring a debating 
point one way or another, and to examine the habits 
of his friends, of his neighbors, of society, in the same 
spirit. To complete the experiment let him imagine 
himself (if he can) living in a world, an age or a society, 
where universal annihilation at death had been proved 
with the certainty of a demonstration in Euclid and 
accepted by all men as self-evident; where “the undis- 
cover’d country’’ had been finally ruled out as non- 
existent, and nothing whatever remained in that quar- 
ter to “give us pause’”’ and to counsel circumspection. 
I think he will find it extremely difficult to picture 
such a world, or himself as living a life in which these 
insistent “pauses” for circumspection play no part. 
Every human relationship would be on a different 
basis; every code of morality would have to be re- 
written; the tone of life would be in another key; not 
a habit of thought, conduct or speech would remain 
unaffected; emotions would change their color and the 
arts, which express them, would have closed their 
doors: this last most certainly. Whether such a world 
would be a heaven or a hell, who can say? Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that theidea of a future life, 
in the many forms it takes from vague suspicion to 
assured belief, is so intimate a part of our social in- 
heritance, and so closely integrated (though we may 
not be conscious of it) with the life we are all living, 
that escape from its influence is impossible for any of 
us, argue as we may. It seems to belong to the very 
stuff of which we are made and to have its grounds in 
the unfathomable depths of our being. 

Impossible, I mean, under present conditions. 
It is conceivable, of course, that as time goes on these 
conditions will be radically altered by the argumenta- 
tion of annihilationists. But this I regard as extremely 
doubtful. The fact that we not only die but also 
know that death awaits us gives a meaning to our mor- 
tality it would not otherwise have, and for that reason 
alone death is too closely involved with life to permit 
of our living without reference to it. Nor can I con- 
ceive of any argument powerful enough to restrain the 
imaginations of men, thus tragically endowed with the 
knowledge of their own mortality, from playing round 
the thought of an undiscover’d country that lies, or 
may lie, beyond. Human interest in that direction is 
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too insistent to be suppressed by any argument. I 
think we may count upon that interest as a permanent 
factor in human life to the end of human history. 
The last men, like the first, will still be wondering 
“what dreams may come, when they have shuffled 
off this mortal coil,’ and the question will still be 
“oiving them pause.” Still wondering and _ still 
pausing; and perhaps it is best that this should be. 
Were the question of a future life finally closed, either 
by a negative or by a positive, we might discover, to 
our dismay, that the interest of the present life began 
to evaporate. It has often been observed that 
philosophies which make life perfectly intelligible 
have a tendency to make it somewhat uninteresting. 
A touch of uncertainty is a cheap price to pay for 
escape from boredom. 

“Death,” says Shelley, ‘‘has set his mark and seal, 
on all we are, on all we feel.’’ On all we are—both in 
body and mind. That isa piercing truth, but too little 
considered by those modern evangelists who bid us 


concentrate our studies on the present life. By all ] 


means let us do this: better advice could hardly be |} 
But the more observingly we study the pres- jj 


iven. 
a life the less likely we shall be to overlook the pro- | 
foundly significant fact that the present life is death- |}| 
ended, and known to be death-ended by everyone who }} 
lives it. They reckon ill who leave that out. The J 
student of life who leaves it out, or schools himself to 
forget it, as some eminent students seem to be doing, 
is pursuing his studies in a Fools’ Paradise, or at least 


with his head in the sand. Not much wisdom is likely jj 


to issue from studies of life pursued under those con- ‘jj 
ditions. Plato was probably thinking of this when he '}} 
defined philosophy as “a meditation on death’’—a (jj 
kind of meditation which turns out oddly enough, 
when gone about intelligently, to be more cheerful and | 


less productive of pessimism than the Fools’ Paradise jj 
way of meditating on “‘life,”” of which in these days ‘jj 


there is so much.—F'rom The Spectator, with kind per- 
mission of author and publisher. 


Death, the Call of the Silver Path 


R. Lester Mondale 


June the people who live along the south 
shores of Lake Erie are plagued with insects, 
resembling dragon flies, which come in such 
immense swarms as to resemble at times the long 
clouds of smoke left lying in the evening skies by some 
passing steamship. ‘Two years ago when I was in an 
Ohio lakeshore town I saw the street cleaners carrying 
away the carcasses of these creatures by the truckloads, 
so thickly had they swarmed around the street lights 
of the city. The local name for these pests is ‘‘Cana- 
dian Soldiers.” Soldiers though they be, they carry 
with them no bayonets; they make no demands upon 
the countryside either for blood or vegetable food. In 
fact the only troubles they make are the leaving of 
their carcasses around the street lights and their oc- 
casional collision with a human eye, or fluttering in 
the ear, or calamitous descent through the neck of a 
lady’s summer dress. The Ohioans say that these 
animals have no mouths, that they come up off the 
surface of the lake if it is calm, take to the air, seek the 
land, and there die of starvation, having done nothing 
more with their lives than enjoy this fatal “ark.” 

Human life, of course, has more meaning and 
content to it than the brief existence of the Canadian 
Soldier; but there is a certain deep similarity in the in- 
sects, rising in swarms out of the sea, to the manner in 
which humanity has risen out of the far vaster and far 
more inclusive sea of reality. 

At one time, before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world had been formed, 
there was no life, as we know of life at least, and all 
that existed in this universe were the chemicals, iron, 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, iodine, out of 
which life apparently has been fashioned. In a sense 
these elements, together with an additional eighty or 
more, made up a sea of being, a sea with currents, a 
sea with tides—a sea out of whose bosom was to swarm 
all the lichens and mosses and the birds and beasts 
which fed on them and on each other. 


I am never so vividly conscious of the movement 
of the currents in this sea of being as J am when I take 
down some book which I bought ten or fifteen years 
ago. ‘To all appearances the book, when IJ purchased 
it, was something which was permanent and, like a 
rock, would last forever. Yet when I take it down 
today and turn the yellowed leaves I find that they 
have become brittle; the edges crack easily; the bind- 
ing snaps. Neither the human eye, nor any looking 
device that we might invent which would supplement 
our weakness of vision, could detect from hour to 
hour or from day to day what changes were occurring 
in the paper and the binding. Yet certain it is that 
beneath the visible surfaces of the book there have been 
present those same currents of reality washing stead- 
ily away, until today the book is sadly worn. 

It is into this infinite ocean that the little spark 
of something we call life is cast, a microscopic center 
of energy buried in a microscopic egg, and the egg 
buried in a womb which nature has seen fit to stock 
with food. 

This little microscopic center of energy, become 
the baby, had only begun to realize its individuality. | 
The creeping, the walking, the first indistinct words, |} 
the insatiable questioning curiosity, are all expressions 
of that peculiar drive of all living things that they be 
themselves, be strong, cunning, self-sufficient in- 
dividuals. From the first, this life energy is fighting 
against extinction, gathering a body, then developing 
this body, then developing intelligence and wisdom to 
fortify itself against being swept back and becoming 
an unconscious part of the sea of reality. Then come 
the adolescent dreams, and ambitions, and love. 

At no time does the human being so keenly feel the 
sense of heightened individuality, as well as the sense of 
his antagonism to the world of reality, as when he feels 
the strings of love and loneliness pulling him home. 

Not long ago a woman in Minnesota was rereading |) 
the letters of her grandmother. Among other yel- _ 
lowed envelopes she found one which apparently had ]} 
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‘been opened and read hundreds of times during the 
Hears since it had been received. 

{ It was postmarked Springfield, Mo., November 
124, 1862, addressed to a Mrs. Martha Jennings, Sun- 
#man’s Postoffice, Ripley County, Indiana. The 
ywriter was Mrs. Jennings’ husband, who was serving 
“in the Union Army. 

| “My Dear Companion,” it read. ‘I once more 
iitake my pen in hand to tell you that I am well at 
‘present. I received your kind letter day before yes- 
iterday and you may be sure I was glad to hear from 
jyou.”’ He then tells of their short rations and how 
®they have been suffering from cold at night. He 
icloses: “Write soon, I still remain yours until death.” 
i “My Dear Companion’ ’—his companion though 
he is hundreds of miles away. ‘Yours until death.” 
Such is the time that the human individuality, tor- 
tured by the fascination and the yearnings of love, 
is most impatient of anything which stands between it 
and its love. And such are the times when the in- 
dividual is least likely to destroy itself to become again 
an unconscious molecule of the ocean of reality. 

That was the last letter the young wife ever re- 
ceived from her soldier husband. The next day his 
life was destroyed by a Confederate shell. 

; Whether or not Mrs. Jennings consoled herself 
‘with the hope of meeting her husband again I do not 
jknow. I cannot promise to give you any assurance 
Hthat the dead you love live on. In truth it makes 
(little difference to me today whether you believe that 
‘some ghost or wraith or essence of personality survives 
fideath, or whether you believe that death ends all con- 
@scious existence. All I want to do is to carry you with 
me again and with me watch the human individuality 
Wiretrace the steps we have seen it take—watch it ap- 
(proach death and dissolution. 

For all the funereal horrors associated with death 
Jthe thought of giving up one’s individuality is by no 
#imeans awful. Indeed, the prospect may be appealing 
hand pleasing. 
It was my privilege not long ago to spend an 
Sjafternoon and an evening with a man who had been in 
When this 


ei tt 


wi 


SNe 


= 


"an enormous warehouse. Being unable to sleep com- 
ae the first night, he walked over to the office of 
ithe warehouse, where he saw, sitting at a desk, a 
jyoung man, a Jew, who was so thin and who had 
jsuch deep, dark lines under his eyes that he appeared 
| to be ready for collapse and death any moment. The 
next day he saw the same young man at the desk on 
iday duty. The next night he saw this emaciated Jew 
Y till on duty. Curiosity got the better of the relief 
worker. ‘Man,’ he said in Russian, “why don’t you 


go home and get some sleep? You'll kill yourself.” 

| “T can’t go to bed,”’ answered the Russian with a 
‘shake of his head and asmile. “lf I did there would 
tbe no one else to take care of this desk.’’ He ex- 
Uplained, however, that he did get some relief. He re- 
jmained on duty forty-eight hours and then was re- 
‘lieved for four hours, after which he went back on 
iduty for forty-eight hours. 

i There are times when a man is happiest when he 
jean submerge his individuality in the army, or the 


party, or the church in which he is working. At 
times we all want to lose ourselves. We can go only 
so far with triumphing individuality, and then we find 
ourselves famous perhaps, but sadly alone. Then 
comes the time for “digging in.’”’ We want people. 
We want business. We want the earth itself and gar- 
dens and woods. Something within whispers that 
we came from the earth and we came from the herd— 
“Don’t wander too far away.” 

Such is the caution reiterated by many an oriental 
faith that teaches the illusion and the mistake of in- 
dividuality. Itis impossible, of course, for occidentals 
to go through life longing for the moment when they 
can become unconscious and be at perfect peace. But 
what such religions do give us is this: the assurance 
that death, whatever else it may mean, is not a hor- 
rible leap off a precipice. It is undoubtedly a journey 
taken by the inner life of man, a journey which is the 
return trip of that spark of life to its original source. 
Those who have come back out of the deep trances 
which the oriental religions so frequently cultivate, 
usually agree that what is left of the individuality in 
the trance is but a spark of awareness, a speck of 
pulsing life, with no ears to hear, no eyes to see, no 
memory of sorrows. There are no nerves and there 
is no pain. But there is a vivid awareness of a vast 
something that may be likened to an ocean of being. 
The human I hovers like a particle of water vapor over 
this infinite ocean. It falls; it touches the surface; in a 
great moment of peace and contentment it dissolves 
in the vastness. 

In the deep unconsciousness of approaching death 
there is doubtless an identical sense of a wonderful 
peace. A doctor standing by will feel the pulse, and 
in a reverent whisper will pronounce the word, “dead.” 
A few loved ones will lift handkerchiefs to their eyes 
and turn away. But the human I will be beyond all 
this. Itisno more. It is no more if we can say that 
being a part of the ocean of all being, of God, is no 
more. Perhaps life is only a sad accident, and, after 
all, the ocean of being, the life of God, is the true life. 

It was not long ago that I experienced a strange 
impulse near our lakeshore on a night when the sky 
was dark blue and when the moon was full and streak- 
ing up the surface of the lake with an undulating path 
of silver. I desired to leave this world. I wished to 
walk out into the lake, and swim out and out on 
that path—-out so far as never to be able to swim back 
again. I wanted to give up, to become a part of these 
tides of being and float forever in the currents of the 
ocean of reality. Death in the lake, I knew, was only 
the symbol of death in the vaster ocean of reality. 
But I did feel a mysterious, powerful call. Something 
deep in the soul seemed to be responding to something 
deep and buried in the world which called to me down 
that tempting path of silver. 

Nevertheless, I am not ready to walk the silver 
path now. I know that the gravel paths from the 
shore lead to firesides where children are hearing bed- 
time stories, where mothers are singing cradle songs, 
where life has only begun to express itself in an in- 
sanely organized world. I cannot leave it now. But 
when I have to I shall not meet death as if it were a 
terrible evil, but merely give the long postponed an- 
swer to the call of the silver path. 
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LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


ROFESSOR HALFORD E. LUCCOCK of the 
Yale Divinity School has just issued a book 
called ‘‘Contemporary American Literature and 

Religion.”’ And what, asks a certain type of person, 
more often than not conventionally pious, has con- 
temporary literature to do with religion? It might 
pay such a person to read this book, and find out. 
As all of us know who have ever gone through the 
battles for literary freedom (especially in Boston!), 
the major blows of censorship invariably fall upon 
works which are serious and represent the attempt of 
an artist to report upon life as he sees it. From the 
literary taboos of the Puritanical Catholics to the 
pulpit attacks of the Protestant parsons and the taboos 
of their parishioners who happen to be on library 
boards, literature is judged by these good folk ac- 
cording to whether it is ‘‘pure,” whether it contains 
any naughty words, whether it treats of “‘unpleasant”’ 
themes—almost never according to its truth. It is 
Professor Luccock’s contention that by so doing they 
not only encourage literature which is bad because it 
is false, but still more, they shut themselves out from 
learning what actually is going on in the minds and 
hearts of men in this age, what aches and unsatisfied 
desires and spiritual doubts and emptiness it is the 
Church’s place to understand and minister to. 

If, in contemporary literature, there is little or 
nothing said about religion and the Church, that fact 
in itself is significant—tremendously so. What are 
men thinking about? Whither turn their minds? 
We cannot discover this from light entertainment, or 
so-called “‘escape’’ literature. We shall have to go to 


the more serious artists. By providing guidance | 
through the mass of our serious literature since the | 
war, and showing its major tendencies and preoccu-. || 
pations, Professor Luccock leads the reader into what, | 
for many, may well be a new understanding of the re- 

ligious problems of the day. He covers a great deal 

of ground and sometimes a strictly literary critic | 
might find fault with certain of his comments. Buton | 
the whole his understanding of our significant writers ]} 
is keen and stimulating, and to read their works after} 
him, with his purpose in mind, would be for many |) 
excellent people dedicated still to the shocking literary | 
code of Pollyanna, a high adventure in spiritual growth ]} 
and understanding. . 


Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


THE GENIUS OF PROTESTANTISM 

ATHOLIC propaganda is going strong at the 
G present time. It is endeavoring to capitalize 

to the utmost the present reactionary trend in 
religion. The Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, of the 
Catholic University in Washington, has been the 
militant propagandist in New York during the Lenten 
period, and he has stirred up among us a well-earned 
opposition. 

The proclamation that Protestantism is dying is 
more rhetorical than right. It is being made not only 
by Catholics but also by so-called “popular’’ writers, 
and whether as a hasty comment or as a serious 
judgment, it is nonsense. The great Protestant 
principle is the right of private judgment. Is that 
principle dying today in the world of religion? De- 
cidedly not. 

Protestantism is in a ferment, but that is a sign 
of life and not of death. Protestantism is profoundly 
agitated because its mind is more open to the myriad 
influences of modern thought. Liberal Protestants, 
however, know that peace of mind is to be found not 
by going backward but by going forward, not by a 
reconversion to medievalism but by a steady progres- |} 
sion toward more and deeper understanding. 

In this attitude the Liberal is opposed, not only }} 
by Catholic but by Protestant medievalism. Both 
Protestant Fundamentalism and Anglo-Catholicism |} 
exercise the Protestant principle only to the extent of jj 
keeping themselves free from the Catholic system, but |} 
they are akin to that system in spirit and aim. | 

The Liberal realizes also that he must contend |} 
against the weak and the indifferent. Many Protes- |] 
tants appear to be quite unable to stand on their own Jf} 
feet spiritually. They must have someone to take | 
them in charge and relieve them of intellectual re- |j 
sponsibility. Indifferent Protestants are not for the |} 
most part irreligious, but they are for the most part |} 
irresponsible religiously. They interpret their spiritual |} 
freedom as freedom to do as they please and to take no 
interest in the maintenance of the freedom which has 
been won for them at a great cost. It does not occur 
to them that freedom has to be defended after it has 
been won. 

The weak must be pitied, but the indifferent dis- 
honor their own intelligence, even if it is very small. 
The Liberal Protestant must battle against all odds, 
and go ahead. In the long run the cause of Protestant- 
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jism is the cause of Liberal Protestantism, and the cause 
jof Liberal Protestantism is the cause of the Unitarian 
habit of mind, no matter what church label it bears. 
It is a growing power in all churches. It is a habit of 
“mind which Is carrying the principle of Protestantism 
‘to its logical conclusion, complete intellectual free- 
\dom, which offers the only way to fulfill the mission 
of Protestantism. Professor Sheen declares that it 
is the way toward chaos. The Liberal Protestant 
( replies that it is the one way toward a new spiritual 
jorderliness, which is the religious hope of the world. 

: Minot Simons. 


HAT does the International Congress of Lib- 


First of all, in the 


| 
THE CONGRESS AT COPENHAGEN 
' erals offer us in 1934? 


. minds of many, the pleasant opportunity for 
4 happy and interesting summer in Europe. No more 
pattractive center could have been found for the Con- 
#zress than this gay, smiling, cosmopolitan city of the 
Bison Copenhagen quickly wins the heart of the 
ivisitor. Some of those who attend the Congress will 
uandoubtedly spend their entire vacation in Europe in 
and about Copenhagen, and a happy vacation it will 
; ge at very nominal cost. Others will desire to observe 
“for themselves the changing conditions in Germany, 
sAustria, Italy, and France. They will have full op- 
Mioortunity to do so. 
i Secondly, Copenhagen in 1934 should mean the 
<ppportunity to strengthen the ties that bind us to the 
@iberals of the world. Archbishop Aglipay will be 
ichere from the Philippines, Bishop Prochaska from the 
National Church of Czechoslovakia. Representatives 
fcrom the liberals of India, from the Unitarians of Ru- 
imania, England, France, and Germany will gather in 
‘a great demonstration of the fraternity that transcends 
che bounds of race and language and color. Sooner or 
© ater we shall see a great and inspiring world religion 


i Thirdly, the Congress will offer the opportunity 
of strengthening the forces of liberalism in a critical 
fmoment in the world’s history. The voice of the 
jiberal must be heard in the council-chambers of the 
Jaations just now. The salvation of civilization in this 
modern age of ours depends upon interdependence in 
all spheres of thought and activity. The day of 
joossible isolation has passed. Only the recognition 
jand the practice of brotherhood can save us. Yet, 
at the moment, self-centered and self-contained na- 
cionalism is rampant again, the principle of interna- 
‘tional interdependence is flouted, forgotten, denied! 
‘In such a time as this an International Congress of 
eligious Liberals has a work of crying importance 
-o undertake. It is for us to see that, no matter what 
jaappens on the lower levels of currencies, commodities, 
jand exchange, no bond that binds us together on the 
Jaigher levels of sympathy and understanding, of 
jethical and spiritual idealism, shall be sundered. 

1 The Copenhagen Congress is more than a happy 
Jorivilege. It is an opportunity and a responsibility. 
In this crisis in world history the stern voice of duty 


calls us together to consider our ways, to speak to the 
nations in the name of the highest, and to plan for 
future pilgrimages of the spirit. 

Charles R. Joy. 


* * 


WANTED: DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


LL over our country today civic and religious 
organizations are listening to lectures on serious 
moral problems. Before one such gathering 

recently the speaker said some very disturbing things 
about the demoralizing effect of vicious motion pic- 
tures upon the lives of youth. Some pictures, pro- 
duced and endorsed by the motion picture industry of 
America, have been a direct incentive to mental dis- 
turbances, various forms of crime, and sex immorality. 
The findings of the Motion Picture Research Founda- 
tion on this subject are authoritative and conclusive. 
Mr. Henry James Forman has embodied them in his 
book entitled “Our Movie Made Children.”’ 

What can good people do to remove the evils 
which they now deplore so ineffectively in their 
various talking-chambers? They can stop talking 
and begin to act. They can withdraw their active 
support from the evils which they now profess to ab- 
hor. In that audience listening to the story of the 
effect of bad motion pictures it was apparent that 
speaker and listeners took it for granted that this evil 
can be cured only by an appeal to the vested interests 
to cut off their source of revenue from vicious pictures, 
or by the hope that Mr. Hays will voluntarily provide 
pictures which will edify and inspire the public. They 
failed to realize that the remedy lies primarily in their 
own hands. The majority of the patrons of the mo- 
tion-picture theaters attend regularly. They support 
by their money and presence the unwholesome as well 
as the wholesome pictures with little effort at selection. 
They let their children do likewise. If the members 
of clubs and church organizations throughout the 
country will support only the good pictures the others 
will cease to exist through the simple process of non- 
support. Block-booking and censorship will cease to 
be an issue. An unpatronized business fails. A 
vicious motion picture will not be shown in towns 
where the public consistently refuses to pay for such 
types, and after a number of such pictures fail to pay 
for themselves the producers will be more careful 
about what they put out. For those who seek impar- 
tial estimates of the output of the motion-picture 
studios there are two monthly magazines, The Hdu- 
cational Screen and Parents’ Magazine, which give 
reliable and informed criticism of all current pictures. 
Persons who really want to improve the quality of 
motion pictures have ample opportunity to inform 
themselves and to show by their acts as well as by 
words how they feel about this matter. 

Our much talking on this, as on many other social 
problems, is a form of cant, a pious camouflage to 
cover indifference, or a social diversion of bewildered 
people who go on thinking they can overthrow the 
ramparts of evil by puffs of well-phrased oratory. 
The eradication of evil calls for more than speeches 
and resolutions. It calls for intelligent action, imposed 
by individuals upon themselves. 

George A. Mark. 
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A Great Unitarian Layman 
Charles W. Eliot 
March 20, 1834—-August 22, 1926 


UESDAY, March 20, marked the one hun- 
‘| dredth anniversary of the birth of Charles W. 
Eliot. Thoughtful men throughout the na- 
tion will delight to honor his memory as 


a great administrator and reformer in the field of ° 


education, and a powerful champion of democracy. 
But members of the Unitarian household of faith hold 
his memory in a more peculiar and intimate regard. 
Unitarians of the older generation will recall his 
familiar presence in our assemblies, where he was al- 
ways a welcome guest. He was an eloquent advocate 
of free religion. His utterances were a clarion call, 
stirring faith and courage. In his time, he was the 
foremost layman in our free churches. 
“And he being dead yet speaketh.” 


The Editor. 
* * 
FROM AN ADDRESS ON ‘‘RENEWED CHRIS- 
TIANITY”’ 


by Charles W. Eliot 


What then is the renewed Christianity we need? 
It is a Christianity which abandons the errors and the 
unjust, cruel conceptions which the centuries have 
piled up on the simple teachings of Jesus. It is a 
Christianity which sympathizes with and supports the 
aspirations of mankind for freedom—freedom in 
thought, speech, and action—and completely aban- 
dons authoritative ecclesiasticism and governmental 
despotism. It is a Christianity which hallows and 
consecrates birth, marriage, the bringing up of chil- 
dren, family life, the earning of the livelihood, and 
death, and rejects all the aspersions on the natural 
life of Man which Christianity inherited from pagan- 
ism and Judaism. It is a Christianity which will be 
the friend and ally of all that is good and ennobling in 
literature, science, and art, and will avail itself without 
fear of all the new means of teaching and helping men 
which successive generations shall discover, and of 
all the innocent enjoyments and social pleasures, 
while resisting effectively every unwholesome or de- 
grading influence on human society. 

* * 
CUTTING VISTAS 
S. S. Drury 
Headmaster, St. Paul’s School 


One August day, President Eliot took a friend and 
me tosee the view from the back porch of this house at 
Northeast Harbor, Maine. Although nearly ninety, 
his erect figure and noble bearing seemed responsive 
to the bracing breezes of the island which he so greatly 
loved. He stood there admiring the prospect, com- 
menting on the rapid growth of spruces down the 
slope. “Last year,” he declared, “I cut out a vista 
there,” pointing northward; “‘and next summer I pur- 
pose cutting a vista there,” indicating with a majestic 
sweep of hand a section to the right. Cutting vistas! 
Was that not always his way? Intent on seeing far 
and seeing clearly; disregarding his nine decades, he 


planned to remove obstructions to the wider view. } 
This saline freshness, this affinity for whatsoever }) 
is forward-moving and wholesomely bright, is one of || 
President Eliot’s bequests to the world of education. | 
He was ever chivalrous and wholesome; a gallant, un-} 
defeated man. How often the word educator con-} 
notes something prim and shriveled, narrow and com~ 
placent! To the realm of thought-directing action, 
which is Education, our grand old leader brought 
sturdy hopefulness and a militant impatience with 
moldy methods. To sit with him for half an hour} 
was to breathe the rare ozone of higher regions of ad- 
venture. Immobile, and often expressionless, medi- 
tatively twirling his long and eloquent thumbs, his } 
voice would come booming out like a boy’s, suggesting jj 
a new way with gayety and zest. 
“Next year I shall cut a vista there.’ So said} 
Eliot at ninety. Can lesser men of fewer years plan 
as much? 
* * 
Cy WiLEs 
Francis G. Peabody 
Severest critic, best of listeners, 
Questioning all things with perennial youth, 
Quick to detect when faulty logic errs, 
Yet quicker to discern each note of truth; 
Men call you unimpassioned, cold, and stern, 
The last survivor of the Puritan; 
They little know the sympathies that burn 
For every worthy cause or troubled man. 
Straight to its mark your candid counsel flies, 
Its shaft of judgment tipped with kind desire, 
And those it pierces still unwounded rise, 
Chastened but strong, and purified by fire. 


Along the coast where we have lived together, 

There comes at evening-time, in summer weather, 

A hush of nature, when the sighing firs 

Cease their complaining, and no land breeze stirs 

The drowsy ocean; while the burnished bay 

Mirrors the splendor of the dying day, 

So, after many and tempestuous years, 

And many an angry gale of doubts and fears, 

The hostile breezes slacken and then cease; 

The harbor lights are lit, of love and peace; 

And life’s calm evening settles over you 

As sunset gathers over Asticou. 

*k * 
C. W. E.—1834-1924 
L. B. R. Briggs 

Not for himself; not for that house of learning 
Which he refashioned, guarded, builded higher: 
Wide as the world his eager heart is yearning; 
To all mankind he brings the sacred fire. 


Brave, ardent, young, the glorious torch he lighted; 
Strong, ardent, and mature, he held it fast; 

True, ardent, old; till every wrong he righted, 

He holds it high, a leader to the last. 


His are the mind and heart that rest in doing; 

His are the sword and shield that know not rust, 
Through fourscore years and ten the Foe pursuing - - 
Champion of freedom, passionately just. 
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$2.50. 


‘\\tt Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y., in the spring of 1932 
ander the Ayer Lectureship. It is de- 
|) cribed on the cover as ‘‘a resolute and 
)pirited attempt to clear up the prevalent 
Wronfusion of thought regarding the whole 
Hnatter of immortality and eternal life.’ 
| Both in its many admirable qualities 
' und in its serious limitations, it is an ex- 
ieedingly illuminating reflection of trends 
‘hind confusions in current religious think- 
Ing. Into what he describes as the con- 
temporary attitude of indifference to and 
(lisbelief in immortality the author plunges, 
@letermined to discover the source and to 
et forth the significance of this ‘‘change 
ind temper of mood,” and to fling to the 
ovinds of doctrine in our modern world the 
‘ag of “‘the Christian hope”’ in eternal life. 
‘The true Christian position,” which he 
§lindertakes to present, is the hope of ever- 
fasting life with God. It is refreshing to 
ind an author dealing frankly with the 
divords “immortality” and “eternal life,’ 
Wasing them consistently in a defined sense. 
8 ndeed, no small part of the lectures is 
ilevoted to what, in the Christian sense, 
wchese words mean in the mind of the au- 
“chor. Not immortality of influence, nor 
mmortality by absorption, but the im- 
nortality of the individual, the fulfilled 
mjoyment by him of the end which on 
xarth he seeks, but in heaven he shall at- 
(ain. ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
Jand to enjoy him forever.” 

The changed attitude towards im- 
jmortality which has developed within the 
Yast fifty years, the writer says, is not 
merely the product of the ‘thin top- 
most layer’ which has so recently been 
contributed to the soil of Western thought; 
but its roots run deep “through the thought 
Hleposits of at least five hundred years” to 
jhe intellectual stratum of the Renaissance, 
where was rediscovered ‘‘the engrossing 
character of certain purely secular and 
jearthly human interests.” To the in- 
fluence of this humanistic approach to life 
plus the reaction against the extreme 
“other-worldliness” and ‘‘quietism,’’ this 
modern mood is due. The task is to give 
recognition to the positive contributions of 
iHumanism, to point out its excesses and 
its limitations, and to link the results up 
with “the true Christian Hope.” 

What may be said of the book as a 
whole? The main line of thought is clear 
and fairly presented, but the pages are 
bristling with questions and, all too fre- 
quently, sweeping generalities are intro- 
duced as accepted facts when at best they 
‘are hardly more than plausible personal 
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opinions. But the reviewer feels that 
these casual confusions are the reflection 
of something deep-seated, not alone in the 
world from which the book emerges, but 
quite deep-seated in our revolutionary age. 
While the author does not apply the fol- 
lowing quotation in the way it is used in 
this review, he certainly does touch upon a 
present day symptom when he says “‘that it 
may well happen that in respect of one 
part of us we are on the crest of the new 
wave while in respect of another part we 
are still splashing uncertainly in the 
trough of the last one.” That thought 
would seem to suggest the basic criticism 
of the book. 

Certainly the author is correct when he 
traces the roots of revolt against other- 
worldliness to that attitude of mind and 
approach to life and its all-inclusive prob- 
lems which came to the front in the Renais- 
sance and has worked its way into the 
thought ot the Western world during the 
past five hundred years, and is commonly 
spoken of as Humanism. But the book 
here reviewed does not give full recognition 
to the protound and searching character of 
the difference in attitude and method of 
approach to all vital questions between 
the medieval-authoritarian-revelation me- 
thod on the one hand, from which we 
have been seeking an escape, and, on the 
other hand from the modern truth-dis- 
covering-investigating method which has 
won its spurs in the field of science. 

In candor one must add that failure to 
make this distinction is not confined to 
those who write from the point of view of 
this author. It is amazing to see the ex- 
tent to which “‘moderns”’ of various sorts 
assume for most casual personal opinions 
an infallible finality which would make a 
devout authoritarian blush with humility. 
In the nature of things these two methods 
conflict. The world of ‘revelation and 
obedience’? must draw a line beyond 
which the “‘freedom of investigation’’ can- 
not pass. The method of complete free- 
dom of investigation and discovery can 
hardly permit the intrusion of any tradi- 
tional dogma which says thus far and no 
farther. Both the authoritarian and the 
Humanist might believe in “‘the Christian 
Hope” of immortality, but the reasons 
therefor would be quite different. It may 
be unfair to assert that the author of this 
book comes into the fray armed with a 
weapon of authoritative revelation, and 
that he wields it even when to all appear- 
ances he is conducting an impartial inves- 
tigation of facts relating to immortality. 
It seems to the reviewer that such a con- 
fusion of “revelation” and “discovery” 
methods impairs the effectiveness of the 
book, and at the same time makes a most 
interesting reflection of the confusions that 


obtain in the world of religious thinking 
at the moment. The difference between 
the two worlds is not primarily in content 
of thought, but rather in method and at- 
titude. Truth must inhere in the nature 
of things. Do the fragments of truth come 
to us via “‘revelation’”’ or by “‘discovery’’? 
“Revelation,” said the medieval world; 
“Discovery,” says the modern. They are 
different. 

This contusion of methods appears most 
conspicuously in the chapter which deals 
with Jesus and the resurrection, in many 
ways the weakest portion of the book. 
One can only say that from the point of 
view of revelation too many concessions 
are made to the modern approach. One 
also might observe that the Apostles Creed, 
from which the title of the book is derived, 
does also contain the declaration of belief 
in “the resurrection oi the flesh.”” As a 
matter of fact is there any essential con- 
nection between belief in immortality and 
the involved stories of the resurrection, 
beyond the simple human faith that a per- 
son of the courage, integrity, and buoyant 
fidelity of Jesus must carry within himself 
imperishable qualities? Whatever the 
answer the fact seems to be that already 
those who still cling to something unique in 
the alleged events have admitted too much 
to the Humanists, or whatever they may 
be called, to preserve the thing as reve- 
lation intact. Still must the way be for- 
ward. 

But let not the reader of this review 
imagine that, because of these two criti- 
cisms, the book is to be passed by. There 
are too many fundamental matters that 
are brought clearly to the front. You 
may not agree with the book, but you will 
think, and perchance find that it opens 
doors. 

Earl C. Davis. 


* * 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By 
Karl Barth. New York: fleming H. Revell 
Company. 213 pp. $1.50. 

Like the score of another movement in 
an unfinished symphony is “The Resur- 
rection of the Dead,” of a symphony whose 
theme is “The Sovereignty of God,” a 
theme that is developed in this instance as 
a kind of meditation on the diastasis of 
life and death. On life and death as the 
problem ot problems which is answered in 
Paul’s central doctrine of “the victorious 
Christ,’’ who comes not so much to offer us 
salvation from sin and the grave, but to 
conquer all enemies of God, the last of 
which is ‘“‘death,’”’ until he shall have put 
all things under his feet and God shall be 
“all in all.” 

The material of this book grows out of 
an unusual and exciting use of “First 
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Corinthians,” particularly the fourteenth 
chapter, to which chapters one to thirteen 
are a prelude and together form an es- 
sential unity. Even the famous “love 
chapter” (xiii) is not a sentimental in- 
terlude or a humanistic parenthesis in 
praise of this, the greatest of man’s vir- 
tues, but an attempt to extol him who 
gave such an “‘excellent’” gift and to 
show that the supremacy of the Almighty 
is as sure as the fact that “love never 
faileth.”’ 

Accordingly, the ‘Kingdom of Christ’’ 
is not an eternal kingdom but a temporary 
and tributary kingdom, and Christ rules 
in the interregnum, destroying the last 
vestige of natural, demonic, and pneumatic 
dualism and establishing an ultimate and 
final “‘monism”’ in which our little atomized 
beings shall be dissolved away, and by a 
secret and mysterious power, reverses all 
things to make the rule of God complete. 
The Christian ‘‘gnosis’’ (knowledge) con- 
sists not in the assurance of our redemption 
but in the insight into the passing away of 
all relativity into the absoluteness of God’s 
grace. We do not know God but are 
known by God; and in this is our peace. 
We exist only by this everlasting thought 
of God. Our destiny is never at stake 
(the problem of our future is irrelevant and 
unimportant); we raise the issue of ‘‘the 
resurrection,” not to affirm or establish 
our immortality but because in doubting 
the raising of the body the utter mastery 
of God is at stake. We shall live because 
God lives; that is the sum of Paul’s gospel, 
as it is the nerve of Barth’s preaching, and 
the key to his theology. 

Gur only hope, we are told, is in this 
divine imperialism. We have no pros- 
pects save the prospect of walking by faith 
until God’s inscrutable will shall be done. 
A doctrine of utter despair! A despair 
which may be accounted for by the de- 
feat of the author’s fatherland and by the 
post-war conditions in Germany, which 
partly explains such other systems as 
Spengler’s “Decline of the West” and 
Fiedler’s “Dawn of Nihilism.” Only the 
most profound and pervasive sense of in- 
feriority could assert so strenuously and 
insist so continuously upon the exaltation 
of him who needs no exalting since he is 
totally transcendental (by his own claims). 
Certainly there is compensation for all 
failure and futility in the awful and inef- 
fable majesty of God. 

Here, then, is no disinterested exegete, 
though he is a brilliant and scholarly 
propagandist. He admits that he does 
not understand Paul and that Paul may be 
beyond our grasp. Not that he is all 
cleverness; rather, his latest volume is as 
biting and incisive as his earlier works and 
is equally health-giving and critical. Al- 
ways cogent in exposition and ruthless in 
attack, this book is welcome. We are 
quickened by Barth, not because of but 
in spite of his best efforts. He is like all 
dogmatists; we ask for illumination and 


they give us an ipse dixil, for substance 
and they give us shadows. Hence, in 
spite of the merits of the case, we must ap- 
peal from Barth’s presentation to Paul’s 
spiritual upheaval. It is not the form 
which Paul’s disturbance takes that mat- 
ters. We must go behind the revaluation 
of values which occurred in Paul to the 
vital precipitation of his whcle character. 
We must look from the effect to the cause 
or remain engulfed in one of the major 
follies of the soul. Otherwise, we are 
looking backwards and in the opposite 
direction. here is only one way to 
know what Paul taught, not by laborious, 
exact and ceaseless examination of the 
text, but by “rediscovery.” This is the 
method which Barth has so unwittingly 
but so effectively employed, to our un- 
auestionable edification. 
A. N. Kaucher. 


* * 


Immortality and the Cosmic Pro- 
cess. By Shailer Mathews. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 51 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Mathews’ small but weighty book 
(the Ingersoll Lecture for 1933, delivered 
at Harvard University) is an attempt to 
find out how tar, if at all, the cosmic pro- 
cess, as the modern mind conceives it, war- 
rants the belief in the survival of person- 
ality after death. 

The author surveys his subject in a 
calm, unbiased, scholarly manner. His 
brief but penetrating analysis of the doc- 
trines and hypotheses the subject involves 
is very illuminating. ‘“‘Belief in the future 
life,” he says, ‘thas been all but universal. 
Those who have denied that the human 
personality could survive death have not 
represented the general feeling of hu- 
manity.”’ 

It is quite paradoxical that even unbe- 
lievers in personal immortality shrink 
from annihilation. The author quotes 
from Huxley’s letter to Morley: “It is a 
curious thing that I find my dislike to the 
thought ot extinction increasing as I grow 
older and nearer the goal. ...I had 
sooner be in hell a good deal—at any rate 
in some of the upper circles, where the 
climate and the company are not too 
trying.” 

Dr. Mathews holds that the cosmic 
process supports the belief in the possi- 
bility of personal survival after death. 
But he rejects the view of the soul as a 
distinct entity capable of maintaining a 
disembodied existence. ‘‘According to 
modern psychology, the self cannot be de- 
tached from matter.” But matter is not 
what it seems in the conventional way of 
thinking—something solid and dead. To 
the physicist it is activity. “It has not so 
much solidity as an old-fashioned ghost.’ 
There are different levels on which the 
cosmic activity forms combinations. They 
extend from the chemical to the personal. 
“Why is it necessary, then, to say that 
human personality, in which the ultimate 
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stuff of the universe finds the freest and 
most self-directed expression, is the final 
end of the series?” The universe as in-} 
finite creative activity has not become ex-} 
tinct. Its personality-producing activities 
will emerge in still further organized peri 
sonality. The soul is living matter dew 
veloping new personal characteristics ag 
determined by its organic relations witht 
these cosmic activities. Here God is to be 
found. “God is not thought of as an en- 
tity objective to the universe imparting} 
grace. 'The word ‘God’ will stand for our} 
conception of those personality-producing jj 
activities with which we are organically : 
connected.” ' 

Now, then, how will this new personal} 
development take place? The author 
thinks that two hypotheses, “‘neither asf 
yet susceptible to empirical proof, are# 
possible.”” The first is that the new per-}} 
sonal development will be in the progeny, 
in new species. “The newly empowered 
cell might be the seed of a race more per- 
sonal than our present humanity.” 


The second hypothesis, which the author I 
| 


thinks has more in its favor than the first, |} 
is that the personality-producing process 
carries on in the individual. ‘The cells of 
the body, from which have emerged suchij 
personal qualities as the individual pos- 
sesses, carry other unrealized potentialities 
which are not subject to such disintegra-4j) 
tion as death produces. Whatever ele-4 
ments of the physical organism disappear, } 
matter would be in a new combination, }} 
not new disintegration.” || 
Finally the author tells us that “weg 
shall never be more truly immortal thang 
we are at the present time.” The adjust4f 
ments constituting the evolutionary pro-f} 
cess are moral. By making our social re} 
lations more personal and by controlling our} 
physical urges in the interest of thoselfj 
ends which are super-animal and timeless, 
we come into harmony with the eternal! 
personality-producing activities of th 
cosmos and so share in their vigor. 
‘Whether all persons will survive death 
would seem to depend upon the extent taj 
which men meet the conditions requisite} 
for the development of personality.’ | 
Here, then, is the secret of personal im 
mortality. 
The impression of the reviewer is that 
while the book is illuminating in man 
ways, so far as the problem of immortalit 
is concerned it leaves us, in its hypothetica 
conclusion, about where we were before 
Nor does it tempt us by offering us a God 
who is a congregation of ‘‘activities,” td] 
prefer this puzzle to God as a spirit, “‘wha i 
is over all, through all, and in you all.’ 
Its conditional immortality raises thet 
question as to what will become of thal) 
millions of persons who cannot so condill! 
tion themselves. Yet the reader may find} 
a way out of the difticulty in the fact thal] 
the author’s presentations here are only] 
hypothetical. 
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OBITUARY 
}iounsell—Died at Laguna Beach, Cali- 

a, fornia. 

, Miss Edith Hounsell, a faithful and in- 
gerested member of the First Unitarian 
Wchurch and Alliance of Santa Ana, Cali- 
“ornia. Always a loyal Unitarian, she at- 
ended Unitarian churches in England, 
“Australia, and different parts of the United 
iStates, where she had many friends. 

} * * 

t PERSONALS 

i) Dr. William S. Morgan, president of 
‘bhe Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
yistry, Berkeley, Calif., officiated as chap- 
ain at the University of California at the 
Teelebration of its annual Charter Day 
mMarch 28. 

i) George H. Wood, Jr., a member of the 
4 *irst Parish in Brighton, Mass., Unitarian, 
fand now minister of the Universalist 
‘ehurch in Saugus, Mass., announced his 
sengagement March 11 to Miss Beatrice 
fConant Edwards of Arlington Heights, 
ajMass. Mr. Wood is a senior student at 
‘the Tufts College School of Religion, and 
eas from 1931-1933 minister of the First 
“Church in Acton, Mass. 

( Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
iWoresident ot the American Unitarian As- 
‘sociation, was in Bangor, Me., March 14 
Jand 15, to address the Unity Club, recently 
& rganized at the University of Maine, the 
yLaymen’s League chapter, the Council of 
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Social Workers, and the assembly of Brewer 
High School. He spoke also over radio 
station WLBZ. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, formerly mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and minister ot 
the West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City, is a member of the staff of The 
Star Bulletinin Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
and president of the Hawaiian branch of 
the American Typographical Union. He 
has had several honors conferred upon 
him, among them the Dickens Toast, the 
highest on the Island. On one occasion, 
he delivered the commencement address 
for the University of Hawaii. 


The Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion recently granted fellowship to Rev. 
Frank S. Gredler, Unitarian clergyman 
since 1921, and since 1932 minister of All 
Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Universalist) in 
New London, Conn. 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Unitarian clergy- 
man and dean of Abraham IL.incoln Center 
in Chicago, Ill., will be the first lecturer 
April 11 in a series on religion in the course 
on contemporary thought at Northwestern 
University. 

* * 

Portland, Ore.—Mrs. W. G. Eliot re- 
called at the March meeting of the Alliance 
the work of the founders of the Portland 
Alliance sixty-five years ago, telling their 
hardships and sacrifices. 
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The Wlapside 
Community Pulpit 


Easter 
I cannot drift 
beyond 
His love and care. 
Whittier. 


REV. JAMES LUTHER ADAMS IN- 
STALLED IN WELLESLEY HILLS 
PARISH 


On Sunday, March 4, at four o’clock, 
Rev. James Luther Adams was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. The preacher for 
the occasion was Dr. Charles Edward 
Park, minister of the First Church in 
Boston, who took for his subject, “The 
Need for Conversion.’ After describing 
incisively the ancient belief that man is a 
passive receptacle for the operations of 
either good or evil spirits, a belief that in- 
volved a degraded conception of man as 
a worm in the dust and as subject to con- 
version only through the arbitrary machi- 
nations of external, supernatural influences, 
he asserted that the modern iiberal move- 
ment in religion appeared when ‘‘the worm 
began to turn” and to rely upon its own 
powers. The modern man realizes that 
he is himself responsible for his moral and 
spiritual condition, and he judges himself 
not by his capacity to allure supernatural 
spirits to take up their abode in him, but 
by his power to convert himself. Hence, 
nothing less than a sturdy, self-reliant, 
responsible individualism will suffice for 
the modern man in his need for conversion. 
The sermon was tonic in its effect and 
served to lend to the occasion an inspiring 
seriousness. 

Other participants in the service of in- 
stallation were Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
minister ot the First Church in Salem, who 
gave the prayer of installation, Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, minister of the First Parish 
in Belmont, who gave the charge to the 
minister, Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Frank O. 
Hoimes, minister of the First Church in 
Jamaica Plain, who gave the charge to the 
congregation, and Rev. Carl M. Gates, 
minister of the Congregational Church in 
Wellesley Hills, who gave the welcome to 
the community. 

Professor Curtis M. Hilliard, chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the Wellesley 
Hills Unitarian Society, represented the 
church in extending the invitation of the 
parish to the minister. Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the First Church in 
West Newton, gave the call to worship 
and the invocation, Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, minister of the First Parish in Chest- 
nut Hill, read the scripture lesson, Dr. 
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Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer, Parkman 
Professor of Church History and Theology 
in Harvard University, led the responsive 
readings, and Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
minister of the First Parish in Weston, 
had charge of the remainder of the service. 

Mr. Adams has taken up the pastorate in 
Wellesley Hills aiter having served for six 
years as minister of the Second Church 
in Salem, Mass. A large delegation of 
parishioners from the Second Church in 
Salem attended the service in Wellesley 
Hills on Sunday. 

Following the service of installation, a 
reception for Mr. and Mrs. Adams was held 
in the parish house, which was attractively 
decorated with flowers provided by Mrs. 
Isaac Sprague, Sr. 

Salem, Ore.—-Since the death of Rev. 
Fred A. Weil last June, Dr. William G. 
Eliot and Rev. Harvey Swanson have oc- 
cupied the pulpit at different times, also 
Rey. Burton H. Jones of Newberg. Vesper 
services are now being conducted. Two 
Congregational ministers and several lay- 


men are helping in this project. The ser 
vice is followed by a social hour with light 
refreshments, and the attendance is ver i 
gratifying. The Alliance is carrying onill 
with bi-monthly meetings. They are study 
ing “Women of Other Lands,” and at 
their last meeting Mrs. Earl M. Wilbu 
spoke of her recent experiences in Poland,|f 


Rumania, and Germany. 
* * 
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MEETING OF NEW ENGLAND DI 
RECTORS 

A goodly number of New England di 
rectors and committee chairmen attendedi] 
a conference held in the Fifield Memoria! I 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Fridayif 
afternoon, March 9. The New England 
vice-president, Mrs. Harry W. Hall, pre 
sided. After the discussion of subjects} 
pertaining to the work of the directors} 
the meeting was turned over to Mrsif 
Richard Y. FitzGerald for the considera 
tion of programs for Alliance meetings. 
This important subject was ably presented 
by Mrs. FitzGerald, who offered manyif 
helpful program suggestions. 
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A 
larch 29, 1934 


OBITUARY 


j/ The Directors of the Worcester Con- 
iprence have learned with sincere sorrow 
1e news of the passing from our midst on 
diebruary 22, 1934, of Edward E. Allen of 
Wfarlboro, Mass. 

4: He was one of our most faithful mem- 
Jers on the board of directors, never fail- 
dig to attend a meeting when it was pos- 
ble for him to be present. His wise 
jbunsel and genial personality made his 
Sresence peculiarly welcome. 

i} We extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
Humily. Resolved, that a copy of these 
ipntiments be sent to his sister, Mrs. 
jilary A. Osgood, and that they be pub- 
| hed in The Christian Register. 

} James C. Duncan, 

| Secretary. 
ij EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 


i] The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
planning a social evening to be held at 
1e Homecraft Shop at 711 Boylston 
treet, Boston, Mass., on Friday eve- 
Ying, April 6, to raise further funds for 
enevolent purposes. Supper will be 
xrved at six o’clock. There will be a 
ock trial entitled ‘‘The Disappearing 
Pinner.” A cordial invitation is extended 
fh all to come representing some book. 

3 Tickets may be purchased in advance 
‘om any member of the Evening Alliance 
jroup. 
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KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins will preach in 
King’s Chapel at 11 a. m. Easter Sunday, 
and will conduct Holy Communion at 
12.15 p. m. The Children’s Easter Ser- 
vice will be held in the afternoon. Monday 
at 12 noon Raymond C. Robinson wiil 
give an organ recital. Tuesday-Friday, 
12 noon, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
preach. 

* * 
PACIFIC COAST LIBERALS 
PLAN DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


The district meetings of the Pacific 
Coast Conference are now being planned 
for the usual spring gatherings. The Cen- 
tral District will meet in San Jose, Calif., 
and will hold a joint meeting with the As- 
sociate Alliance of Northern California. 
Some of the speakers already scheduled 
are: Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Dr. Clarence 
Reed, Rev. Dorothy Dyar Hill, and Rabbi 
Irving F. Reichert. Programs will be 
mailed to the members of the two or- 
ganizations as soon as Rey. B. F. Wilson, 
chairman of the program committee, has 
definitely arranged for the meetings. 

The Southern District meeting is being 
planned by Rev. Ernest Caldecott, the 
chairman, and a committee he has ap- 
pointed from the various Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in the South. 

The Northern District meeting is in the 
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| Your Church-at-Large--- 


Religion. 


of all. 


We are looking to RECOVERY : 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Association is simply your parish and 400 others banded together for 
centralized, efficient service to each other and to the cause of Liberal 


Will you, who can, help our harder-hit churches back on THE ROAD 


POPRECOVERY ¢ 


25 Beacon Street 
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| CHECKS should be made payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
: : Boston, Massachusetts 


Recovery, not of a few churches, but 


hands of vice-president Young and Direc- 
tor Miller. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


George R. Dodson is minister of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., and 
author of “Bergson and the Modern 
Spirit,’ ‘Sympathy of Religions,” and 
“Our Educational Ideals and Aims.” 

Walter Prichard Eaton is a professor of 
drama at Yale University. He is an 
author and a lecturer on dramatic topics. 


Charles G. Girelius is minister ot the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La. He isa frequent contributor to The 
Register, The Leader, and other journals. 


L. P. Jacks is editor of The Hibbert Jour- 
nal. He was formerly principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
and is the author of many books. 

Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

George A. Mark is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), of 
Leominster, Mass. 

R. Lester Mondale is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Vincent Brown Silliman is minister of 
the First Parish Society (Unitarian), 
Portland, Maine. 

Minot Simons is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New York. 
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Pleasantries 


A resident of Bolivar, Missouri, who was | 
formerly blind and could play the har- | 
monica, banjo, bass drum, triangle, cym- | 


bals and Swiss bells at one and the same 


time, has regained his sight, but is no longer | 


able to play the harmonica, banjo, bass 
drum, triangle, cymbals and Swiss bells at 
one and the same time. 

We would call this a complete recovery. 
——George W. Carlton in the Cleveland News. 
* x 
LUNCH WITH US 
A complete lunch SERVICE 
Try our PLATE Lunch— 
Vaccine virus 
Tetanus and Diphtheria 
Antitoxins 
PROPERLY REFRIGERATED 
Prescription Druggist 

—Arizona college magazine. 
* ok 
“T wish,” said the young wife, to her 
husband, ‘‘that our bank could get on its 


feet and stop sending our checks back | 


marked ‘No funds.’ A bank that hasn’t 
got enough money on hand to pay a four- 
dollar check ought to be merged and put 
on a sound basis.” —Exchange. 

* * 

An auto manufacturer has just com- 
pleted a million-dollar proving ground to 
give his car the acid test in staying power 
and endurance. It seems to us a much 
simpler method would be to let a friend 
take it over the week-end.— Judge. 

See 

A contemporary says: Judging from some 
prayers we have heard from some of our 
preachers we are inclined to believe they 
have the wrong interpretation of Paul’s 
admonition to “pray without ceasing.’’—- 
Presbyterian Advance. 

* * 

Abashed by vexatious inactivity com- 
petent architect, spirited, resolute, seeks 
to exorcise that vampire Indolence by 


rendering lucrative service in some congen- | 
} 


ial environment.—-Ad in New York paper. 
* * 

Archie asked his deaf aunt, who was 
visiting, “Isn’t it awful to be deaf? Just 
think of having to wash your ears every 
day and never getting any good out of 


them.” —H xchange. 
ao oe 


Hotel guest: ‘“Do you knowif the charges 


here are reduced if onestays by the week?” 
Hotel porter: “Couldn’t tell you, sir. 
Nobody’s ever stayed a week.’’—London 
Opinion. 
* * 
Lily: “So yo’ done mortgaged our li’l 
home.” 

Mose: “‘Jes’ temp’rarily, honey, ’till de 
mortgage am foreclosed.””—Montreal Star. 
* * 

Boss: “Look here, you’ve entered this 
debit item under credit.” 

New Clerk: “Sorry, sir; you see I’m left- 
handed.” — Kasper (Stockholm). 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Mr. Perkins. 12.15 p. m 
Holy Communion. Childrer’s service in the after- 
noon. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 


| cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Dr. Fred- 


erick R. Griffin, 
delphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


First Unitarian Church, Phila- 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, IIll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, | 


Sunday, 2.15 p. m. 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Station WDAE, 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 

April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL. D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Four Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Giits 
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PLEASE ACT PROMPTL 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mas} 


_} 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage.| | 
It renders excellent service and provides a | 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Contemporar 
American 
Literature | 

and Religion | 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


by 


Rare is that book which gives a changed outld 
on life. Prof. Luccock strips modern writers } 
externalities and reveals their spiritual significand 
In this book you delve beneath mere content| 
the meaning and significance of Sinclair Le 
Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawren 
Dorothy Parker and 100 other contempo: 
authors. 


A book that is incisive, authoritative, and - 
grammatic. An instance: ““We can learn m4 
of the sickness of soul of New York City fra 
Michael Gold’s ‘Jews Without Money’ thy 
from all the reports of the Federation of Church 
published in the last thirty years. 

A book that plumbs the spirituality of : 
to-day. 310 pages, $2.00. Order from y 
own bookseller, or | 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY ¢i#tcaso 


NEW YOR 


Frances Merry 
Barnard Home 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts, 1910) 


50 Beacon Street, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A Unitarian home for worthy women | 
of refinement. 
The home asks for bequests, donations, | 
and memorial gifts for its work. 


For information, write to 
W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Treas. | 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


